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ABSTRACT 

Studies on aass coaaunication and national 
developaent and studies of press freedoa were reviewed to construct a 
aacro*level theoretical aodel of press freedoa developaent including 
seven key concepts: availability of resources, urbanise, educational 
level, aass aedia developaent, accouatability of governors, stress on 
governaent, and governaent control of the press* The causal linkages 
suggested in this aodel were tested with data froa 137 countries 
collected at four different tiaes (1950, 1960, 1965, and 1966). 
Heise's path analytic causal aodel was used to infer the directions 
and signs of the causal influences aiong the key concepts. The 
results indicated consistent ooderate support across tiae periods and 
regions for two of the seven predicted causal relationn: increased 
aass aedia developaent resulted in greater accountability of 
governors and increased accountability of governors led to less 
governaent control of the press. (Autl:or/BB) 
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Freedon of expression^ ami particularly freedoa of the press, 
naif been widely discussed and debated by philosophers, lawmakers « 
journalists and laymen for centuries. Argunents about press freedom 
generally revolve around two loajor issues t (1) what is it, and (2) 
how much of it can be tolerated. 

In Western countries, the is^ortance of press freed^ 

(usually defined as freedc»n from government ccmtrols) has been 

emphasized since the publication of John Milton's Aeropaqitica in 1644. 

and is still being stressed today. The commonly expressed rationale 

for a minimum of restraints on freedom of expression is that the truth 

of any matter may be approached most closely only by allowing the f 

competition of various ideas. The Hatchins Coamission summed up this 

argument in 1947: 

Civilized society is a working system of ideas. It lives and 
changes by the consumption of ideas. Therefore it must make sure 
that as many as possible of the ideas whi<A its mefibers have are 
available for its examination. It must guarantee freedom of 
expression, to the end that all adventitious hindrances to the 
flow of ideas shall be removed. . . . valuable ideas may be put 
forth first in forms that are crude, indefensible, or even 
dangerous. They need the chance to develop through free criticism 
as well as the chance to survive on the basis of their ultimate 
worth. Hence the man who publishes ideas requires special 
protection. 1 

Even the Soviet definition of press freedom, as set forth by 
Lenin and elaborated by Stalin and Khrushchev, emE^asizes the 
desirability of the free flow of ideas, if only formally. In 1917, 
Lenin wrote: 
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"Freedom of the press" of a bourgeois society consists in freedom 
of the rich systematically^ imoeasingXy and daily in the millions 
of copies to deceive^ corrupt ajid fool the exploited and oppresset; 
masses of the people* the poor. It is asked, is it possible to 
fight this howling evil and how? The means is state monopoly of 
private advertising in newspapers. • . . They will says But thir, 
is desfruction of freedom of the press. Not true, ^is would 
enlarge and restore freedon of the press.. For freedom of the 
press signifies: all opinions of aU citizens may be stated. ^ 

However, as Hopkins has pointed out, a fundamental flaw in 
ti.c Soviet conception of pross freedom is that while the press is free, 
trom those abuses arising from private ownership, it has become subject 
to an authoritarian political party under Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev, 
Uvi.'r this party supervision, the flow of ideas has become more 
rojjtricted than in countries wher«; control is exercised by wealthy 
individuals or corporations. ^ In addition, it seems likely that both 
t: lean and Lenin had the same thing in mind when they wrote on frf*---* • 
cxprossion — the belief in such frctedom for their ideas, but not i-?r 
■ i ot Catholics or Capitalists. 

Although there is by no means agreement on a precise defi- 
ne ion of press freodojiv there seerrvs to be a realization that such 

(lom varies across tine and across nations of the world. In tho 
Ivut 15 years p several scholars have suggested that this variation may 
be systematically rcilatc^i to changes in other variables, such as st rcH.s 
on • government, accountability of a nation's governors to those 
govcrnod, rate of population increase, legislative-executive struct tir< 
oi a nation, daily newspaper circulation, level and rate of social 
economic development, het<?rogeneity of a society, and religion of an 
area. ^ 

Although those various scholar.'^ have suggested correlational 
irc'icitionships between the above variables and the amount of control o* 
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ihe press, an have 8crupulou.ly .voided trying to det.r»i„, possible 
causal links among such variables. Rayaond Klxon, in his 1»60 articlr. 
cites Daniel Lerner on this very point: 

causality. alou?''b!Si; wf «„"^J?%^unSl"L^SSlr.2' . 
correlation hypotheses which can be tH^iSft' ^ '° 

And in his 1965 article on press freedom. Hlxon discusses th . 
positive correlations he Sound between press freed™ «ad three other 
variabl^.s (income per capita, percent of adults literate, and daily 
newspaper circulation per 100 population), and then concludes: 

ship^^iSeraiy-irSe.': &st:bJ5:^^y.e^ 

the greater the chance that pies. oSS!ki^u"S fSi,ST^**^°*' 
Although Lemer, Hixon. I«ensteln and others prefer not to 
talk about causal relationships among the variables they study, their 
conclusions usually mpiy ,uch relations. 

The purpose of this study is to go beyond the correlaticr.ai 
.u.aiy...s of earlier studies to an analysis of the causal relationships 
among some of the variables thought to be related to pres. freedom 
tdofinod as freedom from governaent controls). The data used here were 
colloctod at four points in ti»e-1950. 1960, 1965 and 1966. A 
structural model was duvisod to help specify a pattern of relation- 
ships Which hopefully corresponds to actual causal processes in the 
real world. ' This study was undertaken in the belief that creating and 
te,tx«g such a aodel is the next step toward building theory in an area 
'.-...npiised mainly of isolated ei^trioal generalisations. 
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THE MODEL 

In addition to those studies arguing that press freedcm is 
systematically related to various social, economic and political 
indicators, several scholars interested in mass coannmication and 
national development have suggested patterns of relaUons among some 
of the variables found to be related to press freedcMi. This section 
Attempts to bring together these two areas of study (press freedom 
ana national development) in one theoretical model of press freedom 
development. 

Anthropologist Meggers argues that inereased resources of a 
society, primarily increased food production, result in increased 
population sise and concentration, and vice-versa, and that increased 
population size and concentration, along with other factors, produces 
an increased sociopolitical and technolc^ical cultural level. • 

Lerner, starting with increased population sise and concen- 
tration, his measure of urbanism, maintained that "urbanisation has 
tended to increase literacy; rising literacy has tended to increase 
media exposure; increasing media exposure has 'gone with* wider 
economic participation (per capita income) and political partici- 
pation (voting). -9 Lerner writes that this same basic model 
Reappears xn Virtually all modernising societies on all contin#^-.cs 
of tiie world, roguidJess of variations in race, color, creed . . 
and Ijter he argues that democratic government comes late historically 
"and typxcally appears as a crowning institution of the participant 
society. -il In short, Lerner's model suggests these causal relations: 
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4 Media Political 

Uibanization ^ «?<»ritr»y ^ Grovth p Participation 

Schraaim also maintains that mass nedia develo^fient "runs 
?c.ra)lel to the development of other institutions of modern society, 
f'Mch as schools and industry, and is closely related to some of the 
itidiccp of general social and economic groirth, such as literaoy# per 
income, and urbanisation. However, he declines to specify 
ory- < ^uucil relations among tnese variables. In fact, in an earlier 
^ he argutss that "whether information creates suie of the other 
.structures and forms of society, or the other structures and foms of 
so lety create a certain stage of c^amunication development , is a 
iu: 13 argumtnt. 

Three years later, in spite of these words, Schramm and 
•'^ : I9<>ls atten^ted to isolate so&e causal relationships among these 
vai i ibles using cross-lagged correlation on data collected in 1950-5} 
. n ! in 1960-61 from 23 less developed coun+^ries. They found that 

i. tuization, literacy, gross national product and mass media 
^< vvJopmont soeni to be related in different ways in different 
i.'vc^optnq regions of the world. 

In thi; same year as the Schramm-Ruggels study (1967) , 
1,(^1' I. koal scientists McCrone and Cnudde proposed the following model 
ot icmocratic political developments 

^ Communi- Democratic Politi- 

Urhanigation-'"'^ t;Uiucation — cations ► cal Development 

I'hiH int'iol was partially conrirmcKl using the Simon-Blalock technique 

ti comparxnq actual and predicted correlations for causal inference. 

MUiy coafirnieU by computatiun o£ path coefficients froitt the 

orxqinal correlation coof f icionts.^^ 
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Rocjt^rs arguet: that, literacy » mass media exposure and 
•c I r^/oU tenoBs (individual lirbanisa) are antecedent variables in - 
.1 i r.iizritLon procctt-? and that through the intervening variables ct 
.:n \iiny, acni '^v.itrent motivat5.ca, and fatalism, they lead to 
.* .... •v.iivent.-.-s, i>ollticii knowledge and aspirations.^^ 

3ishon £c>una* through the Simon-Blalock technique for causa: 
tndt among his Peruvian respondents greater media use lei; 
L.. .•cLt,.^3u'd iiolitical knowle'lge, which in turn led to an increased 
■■liA\'tL":siic political orient© ^n, or support for democracy. Thus, 

u iticre nicrc- level, his results support the findings of Lerner, 
an«l MoCt\ and Cnudde, that Increased mass communication developmt ; 
t. to increased political participation or democratic political 
.ioviiopment. . 

Although the studies cited above have concentrated only on 
t;:u i^«ttecnb of mass media development and development of politic;! 
; -v.;. V J pat ion, it is not difficult to carry them one step further 

^r).>uf ctiny a model or' press freedom development. In 1952# Sieb.^i 
..I • ; ;^Lu:': that "thfc more direct the accountability of the govornori:. 
«. ;hi irtdua.w, th*. greater the freedom of the press. He also 
. ..<}w >'^od th«i "tnt drea of freedom contracts and the enforcement " 
<'T -f; incro jii'sij au the stresses on the stability of the govern- 
:tK.:.i a*: i i f the structure of society increase."^* 

•'wn;* ivJorimj the:<c f tudics and several others* the foiJowiti'f 
. .4 ; '.»• .'ov jj imxji? ! of pro.'is froouom dovoJopment is proposeds 
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J. ^ ;»tress on 
jilMlni^w Government ^ f 



the Press 



t Accountability - 
tdia ^— of Governors 



') vciopmant <• 

ia U;is model, thci prixaary exogenous variable is availa- 
ot rcisoaices. in accordance with Meggers' theory, greater 
cc-»-^ lead to increased population size and concentration, and 
vvr-i, and an increased population size and concentration leads 
iu7her sociopolitical and technological cultural level (and 
, ,:e.. uiiuU>ly to m eater urbanism as defined in this study). Increased 
urDunism (or urbanization) leads to an increase in educational level. 

.-cordancu with the laodels of Lerner and McCrone, and an increase 
in education leads to greater mass media develoiaiant. 

In keeping with the models of I^rner, McCrone and Cnudde, 
K:,aors and Bishop, increased media development leads to increased 
J » cal Vnowledqj, s«uppott for participatory government, and 

.. J i^uiticipation and thus higher accountability of governox., 
;r i:^cx iccount.ibiUty of governors leads to less government 
•'.;r.l jt ta»- preuf? .or more press freedom) and increased stress or. 
. V. rnmc.nt Ju-da to n;ore government control of the press (or less 
. . :r-3'.iom) in accc^dance with iJicbert's hypotheses. 

m aJ.'Mtion, cin-ntor availability of resources leads to lev. 
;t MX ^cv.rnmrut., xn accordance with Adelman and Morris* findin i 

n t ^ouiti ^i roLi i^^n botwcen per capita gross national product . 
i.>.:*-., :ai uiabiU.y,^'^ -md lerroil's finding of a moderately stron- 



ic»1ati >f*i..ktr ;>tJtween level of ocon^iaic developatent of a 
.na polUicai ir^st^ibility.^l- This relationship is also 

« 

ittnt wiiU ..>-'hk*nimfi*s ab.^crvation that increasod econ^ic 

• i.i'-<> oi £4 w;*anji*, which "yiwvides the conditiotis unde; 

I'lii: VARIAiiL£S 
ir.-^if • C^j-ii-l'JL' Att«r an extensive review of v.iri' 
i T [»w.-n.* ri-.**Jom, mostiv* British and American, it w.:« i»'uno 
.Muw.v.pt CiUH to be defined in three basically ditu-vimi. 
{'t A* th.; iolar4.ve aDsence of governmental restraiitts on nir» 
; u;5 the r.'iJ. itlve absence of govermaental and all othor 
;ants an rh« i^.-^diaj and (3) as not only the absence of rc»tt il- 

I mndii, bu- also the presence of those conditions nccrssmitry i. 
? ' ;ki: 4i 3s»>n;inau>.on ot a diversity of ideas and opinionti lo ^ 
t\t i'/ J ^ryw* audxc-nce, such as an enforced right of access no 
i; .in*l ra'ilo stations. 

^■1 v;; ' r.i-»t: t'vr> deiinitions, prisHS freedom is clearly 
J .,f , ,0 "Mri voril;* ot Cink iind Blrtnkenburcr, as **a nt>vjativc.*. 
,.i tr* tu.- tnird, it is seen a«* the ability to 

tf.t? iii:;i.».-r vin onU—'t wore ''positive'* definition, 
i,, , f t.|y, ur-fu » itt< <i.>in in <iwfinod and measured in U ttu 
.. i i', 4 f.ii" xuttvt* .ib.si.'f{w»> of .t«>voi nraunt .il r«'Stra>ii 

. . -t. .-, 4. .f ..ivor.ti reason's f-'-r c'.KJOiuny lft»« -{ffinili 
t , : , sf.»'Ji"ii t'>vif*w».d mUiOcitc that the rclatiVf abJi 
. ,1 , . . r.t »i . i n< r^y-.^jary , it not sufficicnl, «;omUt.i' 
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L .r tiip cKistencc of press freedom; (2J because this study incXudc? 
t. i..^i\Mji/ dtvelopod and underdeveloped countries of the world, any 
tit asurc: of i>ro8d freedom used nust include some aspect of the concept 
by wuich all countries may bo c»valuated (and studies of some countrif^s 
lu^\H' rot even begun to consider the more subtle problems of non- 
yavc-nmental pressures and the degree of access to the media) and 
aii of the worldwide evaluations of press freedom except 
A. ens twin's 1966 study have been based on the decree of government 
coniioi over the mass modia« and 15 out of 23 of X^enstein's 
inclicutors of press independence are measures of aii»unt of gove.t*uDeu^ 
io^itriction, according to Xe< 's factor analytic study. 

For these reasons, this is a study of government control of 
t.io press. It does not take into account restrictions other than 
t .c r-.e initiated by the government of a country, and it does not take 
tfccount of the actual free flow or diversity of opinions and ideas 

* ^hm the mass media of a country, although an inverse correlation 
i .>xp<?cted between the degree of government control and such 

The £imount of press freedom in 1950 is measured in this study 
•r, i>chranuT» and Carter's Guttman scale of extent of government control 

• riu i.:odia,2^ The items in this scale include government ownersh*- 

o*" i,uVf,iai>orr5, ooonoit^ic pressures by government on mass media, political 
v;. ; , >r:ihi{>, restrictions on free criticism of government policies, ami 
v-vv •rnm.nt ownersnip of broadcaating facilities. Scores on this »co) - 
. K ftom •'O" (very little centre* to "5** (very <iruat control). 
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^tJC'^n's fxr-.L study cr world prass freedom, based on data 
'.-'-to, i.;; us£U a iteAsure of government control of the press 
Til..-, .saia irgludes 3ix classifications, and scores range 
(ve -y J 3 trie cr ao government control) to -6" (complete 



r.Tr.nt: .-cntroi of the press in 1965 is based on Nixon's 
• ^' Kiy, wi.ic-i iiicludeb data from 1964-65 an', an expanded 
■ 'i-n.t oL 9ov.-rn).cnt control of the press. Scores on this 

1 ."..'/o itom - r i-.^ty little or no government control) to -9- 
o:^ra.i.c ,o..rnmenc oontroli.27 b^th studies, Nixor eu^loyed th. 

Pross Institute's definition of a free press system-on.- 
u the .:bsonce of government censorship or control-and in both 
-u^n-r he u^.-d :yport judgen to rate the various countries. 

rcsn iroc.iam 1966 is gauged by Kent's assignment of factor 
• . ■ < o 51 countries of the world. 28 ^j^ese scores are based on IS 
: en. nan' 3 2s criteria for measuring press independence and 
- •! .MiiUy. These 15 items loaded on one factor, indicating 
^.y d unidim^-.nicnal concept of government pressures on the 
. <.Mfr facto. .9COCOS were rec«>ded into nine approximately 
' : r .ur .. ;v.r',iro from " r (very little government control) to 
^•^5 / {ff-.^jt iov .iixmcnt control). 

iu u-rui, tho^ic scales were chosen because they are the roof;i 
.."•jh; inl rr.atu.nn) Communication experts, and because ttu-y 
: .< .ir<r .>,;,.!,,r ot countries (from 7R to H4) than do the 
' !' t .w. i.m..! .>tudio.s of presa freodom such as those carii.Mf 
:<i f'ress, the interrat ional Press Institute and ih< 
.-fi ir-Ht ;^ Auuociation. 
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^' »°°°»"t»biUtv of Cova».«r. After c review of ,oae .., 

tnc ater.ture on de-ocratization and political participation, 

accountability of governors i„ a giver country was defined, briefly 

as ^;;ecutive and legislative dependence on public support ^ voting 
behavior. 2^ 

The indicators of the concept of accountability of governor.- 
came from Banks' Cjr98?>?ffUtY Tlffifl-gftrl^ff and were selected vi. 

i principal-factor solution (with iterations) using Vtoiaax rotatiou 
.he four indicators are: (1) type of selection of the effective 
c-xecative (direct election, indirect election, or nonelective) , (2) 
-•flc .tiveness of the legislature (effecUve, partially effective, 
:ne. fective, none), (3) conpetiUveness of the legislative nomina.ir. 
.rocess (competitive, partially competitive, largely noncompetitive, 
-o legislature), and (4) an aggregate competition index score basco 
• only on the effectiveness of the legislature and the competi- 
tiveness Of the nominating process, but also on the existence ox 
.'.^ting factions within a legislature and the existence of 
ocogni^ed competing political parties. 30 (s^e Table 1 for the 
.ndicators of each key concept and the factor loadings for each year 
ot data collection.) 
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These four variables all loaded rather highly (.50 to .90) o 
I sinqle factor in each of the four separate analyses, and when ad 
toyothor as an index yielded reliability scores of .94, .94, .92 an 
2 for the years 1950, 1960, 1965 and 1966. Validity scores were 
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m. 9ri«ocy and Soco^ry School 
terollMnt 9ttr Capita 

b* Total School SnroUaaat 
Vor Capita 



.99 .99 .92 •91 
• 14 .90 .92 .SI 



a* Nail iPar Capita 

b» TolofAMoa For Capita 
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•94 .79 .92 

•91 .99 .99 •99 
.94 .94 .97 ^90 
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•Thoaa lowHIa^a aro bated on a principal factor aaalvtia (vith itorationa) aad Varivax 
.a^ ^, with nix factor* opacified* A aeparata factor aaolpaia MO carriod out for aaob of tha 
t .ar aistB of data 11950^ I960* 196S and 1944K 

^•Iodicat«*a that tho factor loading wta not cloarlp high m ono faatoct so tha iodioator 
k<s» not uaod iA tha acala^ 



.87, .89. .88, and .83, and invalidity aoowa ware .18, .14, .15 and 

3. >^ .n.-. savaral witars, including Siebert, 

..%ve suggested a syBtamatlc relationahip betofe«> praaa fraedoa and 
m^unt of streas on govern»»nt. Althou^ -oat have not Mq?lieitly 
i^f.ned what they nean by atreea. they do provide soaa cl»eB.32 

In general, streas is usually c<»oaived of as a condition 
resulting from rapid change or froa events which threat«> the 
istablished pattern of life of a society or govem«mt. Political 
scientist Beaton defined stress on a political syste. as "a condition 
that occurs whan disturbances, external or internal in origin, 
threaten to displace the essential variables of a political system 
t.oyond their normal range and toward som eriUeal limit."" Shaw 

Bishop defined aocietal stress as external or internal pressures- 
war, economic or political disruptiona, and/or rapid social change- 
impinging upon a particular national society. " 

Considering these and other treatwmts of stress, the concept 
is defined in this study es eny period of great desumda on, or 
significantly lessened support for, the existing government, as 
indicated by any relatively rapid changes or disruptiwis to the 
f-stabllshed patterns of social interactions between the governors 

and the governed. 

Stress is Boasured in terms of one indicator from Banks, 
number of revolutions, and five indicator, from Taylor and Hudson's 
H.ndboolt c * «^ "^^'^ i«dicators-na*«; of protest 

demonstrations, nosbor of riot-, number of armed attacks. nurt«r of 
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Qoaths fjLom dowe^ittc violonce, and niunher cf governsMt sanctions in 
o to perciiived throats, 
IVo of those varia^^les, armed attacks an^ deaths from cioiaestlc 
vioU-noe, ioaJcd hii^hiy (.72 anc .71) on one facrtor in the 1950 
tn^. '. At^: ?cur variaL:es — rc;\'Olus;ioA&, riots* armed attacks and 

4 

. Mtcrs*; aanctinn^ — l.iadod iroderately well (.44 to .75) in the 1960 
c.a.yjsls. four — re/olaticns, arioea attacks; deaths and governioent 
. c tcti - ns — loaded highly (.75 tc .90) on a single factor in the 1965 
.« ivjAS; and four ^^ariables — revolutions, riots, arroed attacks and 
-f.' f^r aiwcnt sanctions — loaded moderately well (.53 to .68) on one 
''cir^-.y »n the 1966 analysis. (See Table 1.) 

Wien added ^together in an index, the reliability scores foj 
I . r'cir year.t were ,70, .73, ,91, and .71. The validity scores were 
o. , iv:., .92 and .^3, and the invalidity coefficients were .08, .06, 
unci .02- 

^' Maas Media peyelOi?ment . In general, the level of mass 
ic - .J ^.ivolopTient in a country has be^^n defined and measured in past 
« ...-...'^ ir. tos-mE ot naily newspaper circulation and number of radio 
i ; * 1 per ctirtiLci. Although sonte scholars have included number of 
w c: eaLs. nirfib'-r of: television receivers, number of books and 
4: • 01 muy .iim.. i^t.-t c-i^ita as indicators, daily newspaper 

i ti and n ufiuer of cadio receivers have been the nK>st widely 

.'nrni.Hniu auO i<>i<jt'-iQlri , who us€>d these indicators in their study 
vj» i»...s. tnc l^ i fJvv Uoi^mcjJt , point out tnat newspaper circulation and 
*'.:ic.' ,t«it i ;;t i C.J iirv.' "l;.c figure.'- inost widely available and most rcadi 
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comparablo, am: U is nasy to doiionatrate that thay correlate cU . 
with the growth of transmitting systeats (e.g., ncwcpapera anc 
broadcasting stations) and with availability of m^dia matiii- i.ii n: 
aquipntent (e.g., newsprint, printxng pvessea, electronic equipir.en 
cXccuiCic mains, etc.)-^^ 

In this stuJy, mass media dovolopment is defined as the- 
.ev€ i Kit availability of mass communication products par person in 
nny qivon country. This definition does not include consideration 
uhe f-ype or quality of iniiormation conveyed by the media, but does 
indicate the general availability of such information. 

Two indicators from Banks were used to measure the level o 
rnciiia aevelopaient — number of radio sets per capita and newspaper 
c.ij-culation per capita.^® These variables loaded highly (.71 to 

on a single factor in each of the four analyses. (See Tabl^? 
T.iu reliability scores for the index were ,92, .93, .51 and .88 t 
1950, 1^60, 1965 and 1966 respectively. The validity coefficien- 
wat'- .S7, .92, .82 and .S6, and the invalidity scores were .15, . 
.2*^ 3na .15. 

5. Lgvej o;: E duca tion. rducc.tic-n bo-^n ur.ad in v^iricui 
btud.Jii of mai:s iioir;iunicdticn and deve^comrnt as a key variable i: 
ttio £^roces3 of soc^aL, economic ard politiv-v:iL ♦'cvolonment, Varioi 
.mM&iir/>r> of education and explanation-? or its role in national 
ff>'V >oi r^icnt hivo boor prc«.">oscd. 

While- som-; scholars havo dotj.m?6 ievfl of education in to; 
■ !it« racy, of:J-»<?*'.; n.«vo r?oarly d 1st* mciui shod brjtwoon the? two 
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oncepts. Of those iiho go beyond the dichotomoue measure of 
.1 ciacy in assessing ImwbI of ediwatiwi, xamt rely on tte percent 

>. population enrolled in differing levels of sc^iools.^^ 

In this study, level of education is defined as the relative 
vfiort a society is exerting toward ^ucating its population at a 
iit'un tine. Therefore, school enrollii^nt ratios are used as 

ndicators. In particular, two indicators fron Banks are used — 

irixnary and secondary school enrollment per capita, and total school 

nroiiinent per capita. ^1 These variables loaded highly (.80 to .92) 
m one factor in all four analyses, and yielded high reUiO^ility 

;ores (.96, .94, .96 and .93). (See Table 1.) Validity scores - . 
*lso high (.85, .80, .92 and .82), but invalidity scores were also 

airly high (.25, .30, .11 and .26). 

^' Prbanism . Several writers interested in the subject of 

'ijanism and economic development have defined urbanism, or urbaniza- 
: ion, in terms of population migration to cities and the concentra- 
tion of people withiij cities. However, in an extensive review of the 
literature on urbanism and urbanization, Shaw detected two basically 
different processes cf urbaiiism — one of concentration and one of 
radiation: 

The one emj^asizos the occupancy, by an increasing nuad>er of 
people, of ax&as that are put to distinctive uses character- 
ized as urban. The o*-bnr focuses on the impact of the assu)^''* 
distinctive culture of such settlemants on its own inhabitants 
and/or on those in outlying areas. 

Shaw distinquishod urbanization from industrialization and 

argued that "It is the qti/sntity and the variety of communication , I 

imbmit, not the fact of industrialization that are the major criteria 
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ot urbanlsm. He defined urbanism as "a ccmtinuing public parti- 
jipation In multiple and diverse but interconnected institutional! v.. 
information networks «■ producing cumulatively t an extensive range 
trequent, heterogof'crr"' !!»es sages • And urbanization was def i;. ; 

ris "the increasing urbanism of a hia&an organisa or of a social 

s/stem. 

Shaw suggested Uiat one way of operationally defining 
urbanism would be to omploy '*such avail^le data as voluae of mail 
&4 Tiiunber of phone calls, with due attention being paid to *the 
necessity for contextual operational definitions* . . ."^^ 

Several other writers have also suggested that degree of 
urbanism is related to amount of partici^pation in multiple ooomuni- 
cation natworks, including Frey in a 1963 Study of political 
icv^^.K-^pment and communications in Turkey # and Rogers in his book on 
modornisaticn among peasants. 

In thin study, Shawns definition of urbanism is adopted on 
the grounds that thot;^ scholars who define and measure urbanism and 
urbanization in terns of tbn concentration of population are really 
trying to tap tho cmounL participahion in multiple information 
networks, and that this participation is what chiefly distinguishes 
the interests, knov/.TofigG and attitudes of relatively urban from 
relatively rural in^iabitant^. 

Urbanism is n^asured in this study by an index composed of 
throe indicators from Ran-;3: volt me of mail per capita, nunU^er of 
telephones per capita, cnJ ntunber of highway vehicles per capita* 
These variables all loaded highly (»75 to .91) on one factor in each 
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analysis. (Sae Table !•) Reliability coefficients for the index were 
.9b, .94, .94 and .95, and validity scores itere .92, .91, .84 and .9' 
for the four years. Invalidity scores were .11, .11# .23 and .11. 

7^ Availability of Resources . ftesourcM of a society— hunan, 
natural and man-iKid©— have long been thought to have an effect on the 
life style of its inhabitants and even on its cultural level. In 
sociological studies of national developnent, the ter« "resources* 
usually refers to the relative supply of aaterial goods available in 
a society, or as Lerner puts it, "the production, distribution, and 
consumption of wealth. "*» Lerner, along with several other scholars 
of various disciplines interested in national developnsnt, opera- 
tionalizes availability of resources ^iefly in terns of two 
indicators— national inconte and per capita income. 

Considering past studies^ availabiUty of resources is defined 
in this study as the relative atspply of material goods per person in 
a country, including such diverse "goods" as food, shelter, clothing, 
transportation and energy. This variable is measured with an ind**^ 
composed of four indicators from Banks* gross national product per 
capita, gross domestic product per capita, energy consumption per 
capita, and revenue per capita. These ii^icators all loaded highly 
(.84 to .95) on a single factor in each of the four analyses, and 
the index fomted from adding them together resulted in high 
reliability scores (.97, .98, .97 and .98) for 1950, I960, 1965 and 
1966. (See Table 1.) Validity scores were also high (.95, .97, 
.93 and .89), and invalidity coefficients were fairly low (.07, .04, 
.09 and .19). 
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METHOD 

Although the experiaient is the traditional aiui preferable 
approach to constructing structural models, since changes in 
variables are controlled, sociological studies such as this one are 
rarely amenable to experimental analysis because of ethical and 
practical prc*l««is. The next bert strategy, according to Heise, 
Chaffee and others, is to collect data over ti«e, using a longi- 
tudinal Rtudy design and cross-lagged correlation or path analysis 

52 

tp analyze relationships among variables.. 

The <*ject in such an analysis is not just to find <*«t 
correlates with what, but rather to specify the ne»orK of causal 
path, that exist between variables and to identify the p«ca»eters ot 
causation « that one knows how change, in one variable effect the 
.".lues of the other variables in the system under coneideration. 

In this study, the concepts of concern are »easured on the 

national level. This is due to the organisation of the available 

data and is justified, in part, by Fischer' s ob«»vation thatt 

There are. of course, many useful particular P»*l*~.'*5i'=^ 
^.n shSSld " conceptualiied in tenw of the 
SSStS^ Political end l^al problems, for by definition a 
SSIion-l?ate is a poliScal and legal 9««>P: SJSStiC-- 
SS^y StSe? proble^whlch ^Id be J|gg~*J«^t|2ir|J$„p„ 
eroblens about religious, economic, 80cieA O| « n- 

Shich^oly coincide with the nation-state. 53 

Since the amount of government control of the press is both 
a political and a legal problem, the use of the nation-state as a 
unit of analysis seems justified in this study. 

II one is to analyse relationships among variables at this 
..acro-level, there are basically two approaches availsble. the 
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con figurative and the cross-natioiuil. In th« confignratlve approacti. 
rhe data from esL&i political systan are analysed separately, noting 
the relationships bet«mn conditions ami attrUmtes of a given 
political system. The cross-national approach differs significantly 
£rom the conf igurative approach in that political systems are 
analyzed simultaneously. That is, each political system is thought 
of as a case of the universe of political systoss, and data from sotnc 
san^les or from all political systems are analysed together, rather 
than each system being analysed separately. 

As Gillespie points out, in comparative politics the 
conf igurative approach has been by far the most frequently eaqployed 
for the task of linking coiKlitions with attributes of political 
systems. But the advantage of the cross-national approacdi is that 
it provides for empirical generalisation, wheress the oonfigurative 
approach does not have the capacity of inmediate tfiiipirioal general!- 
za'-ion, since it is an example of a single-case analysis. Of course, 
in the cross-national approach, fei#er variables usually are 
considered and some of the' in-depth analysis of the oonfigurative 
approach may be lost. 

This study adopts the cross-national approach for three 
basic reasons s (1) this writer is guite interested in developing 
theoretical propositions which hold across time and space i (2) • 
most of the recent empirical studies of press freedcsi have been 
carried out with the cross-national approach, and (3) most of the 
variables which so«s to be related to as^unt of government control 
of the' press have boon measured using the cross-national approach. 
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As pointed out in the preceding seetimf tto data used in 
this study come from a variety of soureea, including fltudiea of presH 
freedooi by Srihxssm and Carter » tlimi and I43i^aatein# as^ tsfo 
collections of cross-national data «»piled by BanJcs and by Taylor 
and Hudson. Reasons for using the preas freedoa studies were given 
in the previous section. The Banks and Taylor data were chosen because 
they are the most ccMnprehensive and up-to-date collections osong the 
17 sets of cross-national tiae-series data currently available in the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Resear^ Qaidm for 1973-74. 
(See Appendix for the 137 countries included in these studies.) 

Of courser there are definite pr^leas in working with 
aggregate cross-national data. Such data can aaly bo taken as rough 
estimates of the conditions prevailing in any given country at any 
given time. However, if the purpose of using such data is to identify 
the patterns of relationships asKmg oMicepts rather than to detemine 
the precise functional relationships <in aathoiatical terns) , then 
such data is useful, since Heise has shown that even low reliability 
n^asures are not likely to obscure general patterns of relation- 
ships.^* 

In fact, Kaplan, Camj^il and Heise have argued that patterns 
of relationships arc a key to explanati^ asMS understanding.** As 

Kaplan puts it: 

Now, there are two accounts of the reasmis which provide 
understanding, and thereby explanation. I 

model of explanation and the deductive »od«l. Very roughly, we 
know the reason for something either when we can fit it into a 

known pattern, or else when we can deduce i^.f"^. J*S;^,^"2Sons 
truths: ... The pattern model may more easily fit explanations 
iSea^iy stages of inquiry, and tl^ deductive model explanations 
in later stages. 



AcoonUng to tha pattern aodel, then, Mwthiao is 
explained trtien it is so related to a set of other eleoMmts 
that together they ooastitute a uaified systeR. lis understand 
sonething by identifyina it as a sp^f ie part in an cn^anised 
whole. , . . The deductive nodel has the advantage of being 
f oramlated with .incca^arably greater exactness, but« as its 
proponents, I am sure, would be the first to agree, precision 
isn't everything.^' 

Kaplan and Heise sees to agree that once one has identified 
a structure, or pattern, one can begin to explain the variation of 
the elsaents within tliat structure. Heise notes that the kind of 
linkages necessary for prediction are less restrictive than those 
needed for explanation. That is, one can predict with sis^le 
correlations, but one must know direction for explanation and 
understanding. 

In view of these observations on the pattern nodel of 
explanation, it was decided that path analysis over tine %rould be 
used to analyse the relationships among the key variables. Bas^..^.^ 
path coefficients indicate the degree of change in the dependent 
variable, given a one-unit ohaage in the iiKlep«itait variable, 
whereas correlation coefficients indicate the degree of covariation 
between two variables. In other words, a path coefficient represent: 
the direct ia^ct of one variable upon another. 

In addition to making various assuiq>tions Outlined in the 
preceding footnote, one must also consider sources of extraneous 
variation in the data when using path analysis over time, incluainq 
tnoasuremont error and tfte problen of correlated unmr>asured 
variables, or so'callod disturbances, which arc due to impt^rfcct 
determination of a dependent variable by one or more independent 
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variables. Given the notoriously lorn reliability of imso- level 
cross-national statistics, and the high intercorrelations 
variables, these are very real prc^lena. 

However, Heise has shovn that "even though the two-v«ve 
model does not yield the actual values of the syst^B parsneters when 
measurements are imprecise, it might give a set of nusters that could 
be used for causal inference. In several siisul tlon studies 
carried out with randomly generated data, Heise demonstrates that 
even unreliable measures (those with reliabilities of .$0 to .64) 
"do not eliminate the utility of the two-wave path model for causal 
inference althot^h errors in measur^oent do increase the chance of 
erroneous conclusions.**^^ 

As for the assumption that time 2 disturbances be unw-urreliiuc 
with variables at time 1, Heise points out that "this assiaaption 
almost inevitably is violated in longitudinal data."^^ However, even 
using measures with fairly low reliabilities (.50 to #64) and allowin 
fnr "noticeable correlations" between time 1 variables and time 2 
disturbances, the correlation between estimated values and true 
values of Heise* s path coefficients was .99.^^ Raise concludes that 
"even though the parameter estimates are biased when imprecise 
iieasures are oaed, the relative values of the estimates parallel v^ry 
closely the relative values of the true parameters, and so the p/***' _ 
of estimates can be examined to obtain information about the pattern 
of true parameters. "^^ 

With regard to both measurement error and correlated 
disturbances, tfeisc argues that "either measurement errors or 
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disturbance correlations prevent one froik c^taining exact estimates 
of systoi parameters, but both of tbese conditions coo^ined do not 
negate the possibilify of making causal inferences of a »>re 
»jualitative nature, 

^erefore^ given that cross-national macro-level data are 
fairly unreliable and that toost variables are notably intercorrelat<id 
o/er the 16-year time period considered here, Heise's path model for 
ti#o-wave panel analysis still se^is to be a useful tool for making 
causal inferences in this study. 

Applying Heise's Model 

When dealing witli aore than two variables over time, Beise 
points out that it is necessary to carry out a series of multiple 
regression analyses to obtain the estimates of the path coefficients. 
Each variable in the model is treated as a dependent variable, and 
its time 2 value is regressed on the time 1 values of the other 
variables, including the time 1 value of the depet^ent variable 
itself. This procedure is continued until the time 2 values of each 
variable in the system have been treated as dependent variables in 
regression analyses. The standardised partial regressicm coefficients 
resulting from these analyses are estimates of the path coefficients.^^ 

The first step in applying Boise's model, then, is to determine 
which variables are to be included in the system. The model presented 
earlier in this paper suggests seven-*availability of resources, 
urbanism, educational level, mass media development, stress on 
government, accQuntat>ility of governors and government control of 
the press. To check on the signs and directions of the direct 



influences of these variables upon each other, a series of stultiple 

ragresslon analyses was carried out« taking ea^ tiae 2 value of 

t^ach variable as dependent across four differing tiAe periods 

(1950-66, 1950-60, 1960-66 and 1965-66), first for all countries 

included in the study and then for each of six regions of the world 

found to be socially, econcMaically, politically and culturally, 

similar in an earlier study by Parace.** This procedure follows 

Pel 2 and Lew's recommendation that one obtain more than two waves 

ct data when causal lag periods are unknown, and Shaw's suggestion 

that regional patterns in cmsunication development may be "more 

67 

tenable than Lerner*s sui^posedly universally applicable model." 

Farace's regions (Latin America, Blorth Aaerica/Western 
Europe, Morth Africa/Middle East, Central and South Africa, Asia, and 
Cqmrnunist East Europe) were chosen over more traditional geographic 
areas because these regions are based on S4 measures of national 
characteristics, including social, economic, political, communication 
and cultural indicators, and it seems clear ^at sudh ^aracteristics 
are not always strictly linked to traditional geographic divisions 
of the world. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 
In some cases, regression analyses could not be completed 
for all time periods, duo to not enough valid cases or to the 
computational problem of a negative residual sum of squares which 
results in moaningloss regression coefficients. However, valid 
coefiicionts for at loast two time i>criod» wore obtained for al] 
countries and for each of the six world regions. 
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Fot the sake of keeping an already X^agthy pap^ froa 
becoming entirely too long, the 19 {Mith diagram are not included 
here, but may be obtained from the writer. The reaolts of time 
path analyses are sur.L'narized in Table 2, whi^ iadieatea tte percent 
o£ support for the seven predicted paths in the model for all 
countries in the study analyzed together and for each of the six 
regional systens. In addition, this table shows the average 
percent of support for Uie tl ioretical nodal as a wliole (along the 
bottom) and the average percent of support for each predicted path 
(along the right side) . 

TABLE 2 ABOm mS 

&V looking down the colusms of Table 2# one oaa see ^!:uat the 
cr^jinal m-)del is most consistently supported is the Itorth Aaeriean/ 
w rAern E'uropean countries and in the Zfatin Anericaa oountriM. This 
findirg sails attention to the Western baokgrooada of flMt of the 
scholars reviewea in this study, and suggests that their aodels and 
hypotheses may have bee^ influanced by their expoeore to Iftetem 
institutions and Western patterns of national develCfneat* 

The two most supported individual paths were tbeee frous 
mass media developmer*t co accountability of govensors and froa 
accountability of governors to government omitxol of the press. There 
was support in every axea except Asia for the positive path from miHiia 
development to accountability of governors, sug^sting that mass 
coimnunication development loay indeed play an important role in the 
growth of participant foroa of government in many aireas of the world. 
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In addition f there was some support in every one ol the six 
regions and in all countries taken together for the negative path 
rront accountability of governors to governxaent control of the press « 
suggesting that even after the effects of the other variables in tlu. 
model are taken into accounts an increase in accountability of 
qovf. rnoxs often leads to a decrease in goverment control of the 
press, supporting Siebert's observation that "the more direct the 
ic'countability of the governors to the xnaeses^ the greater the 
'rc^dom of the press. 

These findings should be interpreted cautiously, of course, 
due to the sisall number of countries in each region, the limited 
time coverage of the data, and the modest su^orting percentages. 
However, even though the supporting percentages are not especially 
high, Galtung has pointed out that between any two variables, there 
are nine patterns of possible causal relationships, assuming that 
each path can be negative, positive or xero in value* If only the 
one pattern out of nine clearly supporting the theoretidal model 
were chosen, the probability of finding support for the model by 
cttunce, assuming that each of the nine patterns were equally probabl 
would be about .11. However, there are three possible patterns out 
ot the nine which could support an original predicted path, if the 
value of the return path %irere ignored. In this ca8e# the probabilit 
of a predicted path being supported by chance %mld be about .33. 

In Table 2, support for a predicted path means not only that 
the sign of the predicted path is correct, but also that the value 
of the return path is not equal to or greater than the value of tho 
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predicted path. Thus, the probability of any predicted path being 
supported by chance falls somewhere between .11 and .33. Taking the 
midpoint of this interval (.22) as an estimate of the actual 
probability of a given predicted path being supported by tshance in 
any one analysis, it becomes apparent that the probability of a given 
path being supported by chance in more than one analysis is 
considerably less than .22. In fact, the probability of a given 
path being supported by chance in two independent analyses is U>out 
.04, in three analyses about .01 and in four analyses, about .002. 

In addition to support for the paths linking media developmen 
accountability of governors and government control of the press, the 
netjative path from resources to stress was supported to some extent 
in ^11 countries taken together and in every region except Communist 
East Europe, indicating that in many cases an increase in re80urc«»« 
was followed by a decrease in stress, as predicted. The predicted 
pos i ..ive path from stress to government control of the press was 
strongly supported in the North American/Western European coimtrles 
and in Asia, but received little or no support in' the other areas of 
the world, raising some doubts about the universality of suggestions 
by Siebert, Field, Stevens, Schramm €md others that an increase in 
stress always leads to an increase in government control of the 
press. 

Idttle supjjort was found for the first part of Lerner and 
McCrone's developmental model, which specifies that greater urbanism 
leads to increased education, which in turn leads to increased mass 
media growth. This lack of support may be due to the relatively 
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short time span covered in this study ^ but further rMeansh 
involving longer time periods is needmS to tell if these relations 
are long-term only or if they sii^ly do not hold true in various 
areas of the world. 

In the Communist countries, strong support was found for 
Meggers* suggestion that increased resources lead to increased 
urbanism, and moderate support for this sequence was found in 
several other areas of the world. 

In short, the findings of this study indicate moderate 
support for some of the causal relations suggested in the theoretical 
model of press freedom develoim^nt, especially those linking increases 
in mass media develoiwnent to increases tn accountability of governors, 
and increases in accountability of governors to decreases in govern- 
ment control of the press. This support suggests that growth of 
mass communication is important to the growth of participant form5 
of government and to greater freedom of escpresaion. It also 
suggests that an increase in resources, or economic productivity, 
nay lead to less stress on the political system of a country, and 
less stress nay, along with greater accountability of governors, 
lead to less government control of the media # especially in the 
North American/Western European and Asian countries of the world. 

The results of this study a^so suggest that path analysis 
over time may be usefully employed to reveal some non-obvious 
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relationships aaong variables which ecwreiational studies would 
miss, es^ially if tlmse path analyUe teohniqnes are coupled with 
data collected over longer periods o£ tine. 
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AIX COtaSTRZES IKCLODEO IN TBE STUDY 



1. 


Afghanistan 


41. 


west Germany 


2. 


Albania 


42. 


Ghana 


3. 


Algeria 


43. 


GrecKM 


4. 


Argentina 


44. 


Guatemala 


5. 


Australia 


45. 


Guinea 


6. 


Austria 


46. 


Guyana 


7. 


Barbados 


47. 


Haiti 


8. 


Belgium 


48. 


Honduras 


9. 


Bolivia 


49. 


Bong Kong 


10. 


Botswana 


50. 


Hungary 


\1. 


Brazil 


51. 


Iceland 


«il2 # 


Bulgaria 


52. 


India 


X3. 


Buma 


53. 


IndomMia 


14. 


Burundi 


54. 


Iran 


X5. 


Casribodia 


55. 


Iraq 


16. 


Cameroon 


56. 


Ireland 


17, 


Canada 


57. 


Israel 


18. 


Central African 


58. 


Italy 




Republic 


59. 


Ivory Coast 


19. 


Ceylon 


60. 


Jamaica 


20. 


Chad 


61. 


Japan 


21. 


Chile 


62. 


J(»:dan 


22. 


China 


63. 


Kei^a 


23. 


Coloadliia 


64. 


North Korea 


24. 


Congo-Brazxaville 


65. 


South Korea 


25. 


Congo-Kinshasa 


66. 


Kui#ait 


26. 


Costa Rica 


67. 


Laos 


27. 


Cuba 


68. 


Lebanon 


28. 


Cyprus 


69. 


Lesotho 


29. 


Csechos lovakia 


70. 


Liberia 


30. 


Dahomey 


71. 


Ubya 


31. 


Denmark 


72. 


Luxembourg 


32. 


DcKBinican Republic 


73. 


Madagascar 


33. 


Ecuador 
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Malawi 


34. 


El Salvador 


75. 


Malaysia 


35. 


Ethiopia 


76. 


Maldive Islands 


36. 


Finland 


77. 


Mali 


37. 


France 


78. 


Malta 


38. 


Gabon 


79. 


Mauritania 


39. 


7he Gaisbia 


80. 


Mexico 


40. 


East Germany 


81. 


Mongolia 



82. Morocco 
83* MozaadbiqiM 

84. Nepal 

85. Netherlands 

86. New Guiziea 

87. New Zealand 

88. Nicaragua 

89. Niger 

90. Nigeria 

91. Norway 

92. Pakistan 

93. Panama 

94. Papua 

95. Paraguay 

96. Peru 

97. Philippines 

98. Poland 

99. Portugal 

100. Puerto Rico 

101. Rhodesia 

102. Roraania 

103. Rwanda 

104. Saudi Arabia 

105. Senegal 

106. Sierra Leone 

107. Singapore 

108. Somalia 

109. South Africa 

110. Southern Yemen 

111. Soviet Union 

112. Spain 

113. Sudan 

114. Sweden 

115. Switserland 

116. Syria 

117. Taiwan 

118. Tansania 

119. Thailand 

120. Togo 

121. Trinidad and 
Tobago- 

122. Tunisia 

123. Turkey 

124. Uganda 

125. United Arab Republic 

126. United Kinc^oa 

127. United States 

128. Upper Volta 

129. Uruguay 

130. Venezuela 



131. North Vietnoft 

132. South Vidtaam 

133. Ifestexa Samoa 

134. Temm 

135. Ifi^iosiavia. 

136. Zambia 

137. Sanzibar 



